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Abstract: Nonprofit organizations are a context where workers’ passion and commitment to their 
work may make it more difficult to negotiate between professional work and private life demands. 
Challenges in navigating work and life are important issues for individual sustainability and influ- 
ence organizational sustainability in terms of retention and organizational commitment. As new 
employees join an organization, they are socialized into the rhythm and norms of the workplace; 
therefore, early employment provides an important juncture to study how new employees come 
to understand work-life expectations. This qualitative study considers 55 interviews with new 
employees (employed six months or less) at a nonprofit social welfare organization which was con- 
cerned with high employee turnover. Participants described how they came to the organization, how 
they learned the expected behaviors for their positions and messages received from organizational 
members (e.g., supervisors and coworkers) and social groups outside of the organization (e.g., family 
and friends) pertaining to managing work and life responsibilities. Findings highlight the importance 
of communication, extend organizational assimilation concepts, and offer practical implications to 
enhance sustainability for organizations and employees. 


Keywords: organizational assimilation; work-life communication; sustainability; organizational 
membership; nonprofit work 


1. Introduction 


Workplaces are changing rapidly, creating work-life sustainability issues for individ- 
uals and organizations [1]. Technology developments have increased the speed of work 
and blurred boundaries between paid work and private life [2—4]. Further, dual-income 
families are increasingly prevalent [5] and women make up almost half of the U.S. work 
force [6]. These shifting trends bring work-life issues to the forefront [7] and work-life 
balance concerns have gained public attention, ranging from U.S. White House statements 
indicating that “the Federal Government must continue to make progress in enabling em- 
ployees to balance their responsibilities at work and at home” [8] to high profile executives 
advocating for individuals to make work-life changes to “Thrive” [9]. 

Research suggests that work-life conflicts have negative impacts on work satisfaction 
and life satisfaction [10,11], which reduce individual and organizational sustainability 
and well-being [12]. Further, overwork is prevalent and threatens individuals’ ability to 
manage work-life concerns. Galinsky and colleagues [13] surveyed 1003 wage and salaried 
workers and found that “44 percent of U.S. employees [reported they] were overworked 
often or very often” and one-third “can be viewed as being chronically overworked” (p. 2). 
In response to work-life conflict and issues of overwork, organizations frequently regard 
addressing these concerns as “strategic and crucial in guaranteeing the very survival of 
the companies in question, increasing their ability to attract and retain talent, boosting pro- 
ductivity, and in short sharpening their competitive edge” [14]. Further, Kossek et al. [15] 
note “that employment practices that sustain work-life balance and wellbeing in work- 
place experiences are critical pathways to long-term workforce effectiveness” and warrant 
additional study (p. 296). 
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Despite emphasis on work-life issues and attempts to address work-life concerns, 
change has been slow. Workers often fear that if they use policies aimed at assisting them 
with work-life balance, their behaviors will result in them being stigmatized and others 
will not view them as a serious worker [14,16]. For example, Kelly et al. [17] followed 
the implementation of a results-only work environment (ROWE) at a large U.S. electronic 
retailer’s corporate office. Despite training and employer backing of the ROWE program, 
while some employees were excited at the opportunities to better manage priorities, many 
were not open to changes and some were overtly resistant. This resistance to create solutions 
to help workers manage work-life demands threatens both individual and organizational 
sustainability [12]. 

Frequently when organizations implement work-life policies, employees pick and 
choose which policies to use by predominantly taking advantage of policies that privilege 
work (e.g., flextime versus time off) [18]. Further, as Kirby and Krone [19] found, even when 
formal policies are in place, employees may not take advantage of policies and instead rely 
on cues from coworkers to navigate workplace expectations. In another study, employees 
noted that they were aware that when they make work-life requests, they should emphasize 
the organization’s interests and make other arrangements if needed [20]. These findings 
point to the importance of communication and interpretation of coworker interactions 
when implementing changes to enhance work-life practices. 

As Kossek et al. [15] assert, “a sustainable workforce is created and nurtured via 
employment practices that link employee work-life balance and wellbeing to employment 
experiences over the course of employees’ working lives, enabling them to perform well 
over time while also thriving in their personal and family lives” (p. 296). One point where 
professional organizations have the potential to improve work-life practices occurs when 
new employees join. When individuals enter workplaces as new employees, they have the 
most objective view of the organization because they see it as an outsider [21]. This provides 
an opportunity to examine the messages and communication processes new employees 
experience as they participate in organizational assimilation (the process of becoming full 
members of organizations) [22]. Therefore, this study leverages organizational assimilation 
theory to identify how new employees are attracted to organizations and the messages 
that they receive regarding work-life practices that enhance or challenge individual and 
organizational sustainability. 

While research has considered how new members learn about organizations [22-24], 
this study extends this research by examining workplace and private life communication 
that structures understandings of work-life issues specifically. This qualitative study takes 
advantage of a unique opportunity to study 55 new U.S. employees (first six months of 
employment) in a nonprofit organization that was experiencing high employee turnover. 
This study represents one organization as a specific case to analyze practices that contribute 
to individual and organizational sustainability in this context. Additionally, practical 
and theoretical implications of this study can be applied to other organizational settings 
and contribute to future research directions. Following, we discuss pertinent research 
regarding organizational assimilation to provide a foundational conceptual framework and 
discuss how nonprofit organizations are an important context for understanding work-life 
concerns. Then, we detail our methodology, findings, and explore the theoretical and 
practical implications of this study. 


1.1. Organizational Assimilation 


The assimilation process explains how people participate in organizations over their 
lifespan and is frequently conceptualized as a series of stages: (1) anticipatory socialization, 
the experiences of individuals prior to participating in an organization; (2) encounter, 
the experiences of individuals during their initial participation in which they feel like 
newcomers; (3) metamorphosis, their experiences as full members of their organization; 
and (4) exit, their experiences as they plan to leave and then exit organizations [22]. Because 
people generally do not remain employed in the same organization throughout their careers 
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and also join and leave other nonwork organizations throughout their lives, the process of 
assimilation is ongoing and cyclical rather than linear as people manage multiple roles in 
familial and social groups with multiple organization roles simultaneously [25]. Balancing 
these multiple roles adds complexity to managing work-life issues. 

The study of the assimilation process by which individuals join, participate in, and 
leave work organizations has a long history. Summaries of this research have period- 
ically provided a rich understanding of the importance of communication in the pro- 
cess [22—24,26]. A common bias in this literature is that it almost exclusively focuses on 
individual’s work roles without considering the intersection of work and other life roles 
as significant during assimilation. Despite this, a few studies suggest the importance of 
nonwork roles during the process. For example, Teboul [27] found that family members 
and friends can be important information sources of alternative perspectives during assim- 
ilation. Additionally, Jablin and Kramer [28] reported that family members’ adjustment to 
new communities influenced job transferee’s adjustment to their new positions. Findings 
like these suggest a need to more closely examine the intersection of employee work-life 
issues during the assimilation process. These issues seem particularly salient for employees 
of nonprofit organizations since their identification with the organization’s mission may 
blur the work-life distinction [29]. 


1.2. Nonprofit Organizations 


Work-life issues have been studied in myriad organizations and span for-profit [3,30,31] 
and nonprofit contexts [29,32]. Often employees, particularly nonprofit employees, align 
their identity with their work [33,34] and doing so allows them to identify with organiza- 
tions and feel that their work is meaningful [35]. Sanders [35] explains that meaningful 
work includes “work and activities that people freely engage in that, for them, draws on 
their values, makes a difference in the world, connects them to others, values their contri- 
butions, and serves a purpose greater than themselves” (p. 113). Communication is central 
in understanding how work is valued, with meaningful work providing an alternative 
discourse to valuing work economically [35]. Meaningful work discourses can benefit 
workers by highlighting how their work matters and giving them language to discuss the 
importance of their work more broadly to others; however, there can also be drawbacks to 
meaningful work discourses [29,32,35]. 

In nonprofit work, identity alignment means that workers may feel that it is acceptable 
to sacrifice their “nonwork life” because they do meaningful work [29]. For example, 
Dempsey and Sanders [32] examined narratives of nonprofit founders whose identity 
closely aligned with their work and prompted extreme sacrifices for work such as 14h 
days, forgoing relationships, and working without pay to ensure the nonprofit’s success. 
While often less extreme, Ruder and Riforgiate [29] found that college students studying to 
enter nonprofit work are socialized during anticipatory socialization to seek out work that 
is personally meaningful which prioritizes the importance of work and creates perceptions 
that sacrifice is worthwhile as a part of the job. Therefore, nonprofit organizations may 
communicate different assimilation messages and expect deeper levels of employee work 
commitment than for-profit organizations, making work-life issues more problematic for 
nonprofit employees. 

Overall, research suggests the importance of studying how communication influences 
the assimilation process for new employees in nonprofit organizations and specifically how 
employees develop expectations for managing work-life issues. Therefore, we address the 
following research questions: 


1. What factors influence potential employees of a nonprofit social welfare agency during antici- 
patory socialization? 

2. What communicative messages do newcomers in nonprofit organizations receive to help them 
manage their work-life boundaries from both organizational members and other members of 
their network during organizational assimilation? 
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2. Materials and Methods 


Christian Child Welfare Agency (CCWA) is a nonprofit organization operating in 
several Midwestern states. It provides a range of services to families and individuals 
including adoption services, foster care, group home housing and related recreational 
activities, and monitoring of court-ordered visitations among many other social services. 
One of the challenges that CCWA faced was high employee turnover, where approximately 
half of the employees resigned before they completed a full year of work. Thus, CCWA 
was interested in learning ways to enhance member assimilation and work-life practices to 
improve employee retention. 

After receiving Institutional Review Board approval from both of our universities 
and permission from a CCWA executive, we received a list of all 139 CCWA employees 
hired during the previous four months and still employed, including email and phone 
contact information. Interviews were collected within two months of receiving the list, 
so no participants were employed for more than six months. To conduct interviews, we 
divided the list in half and used a systematic sample of every fourth name to make initial 
contacts. We made the decision to select every fourth name on the full listing of potential 
participants to ensure that we had responses across locations and job types to represent 
diverse participant responses across the organization. When we were unable to contact an 
individual, we moved to the next name on the list and worked through the full list multiple 
times. We each continued until we independently felt we reached theoretical saturation, 
the point at which we felt that additional interviews would not provide addition insight 
into understanding the experiences of CCWA newcomers [21]. Using this approach, we 
interviewed a total of 55 CCWA employees. 


2.1. Participants 


Participants included 8 males and 47 females; this male to female worker ratio (14.5% 
males) was similar to the ratio of the 139 new employees that the organization provided 
(19.4% males), reflecting a predominantly female workforce. Participants ranged in age 
from 21 to 65 (M = 34.28). They predominately self-identified as Caucasian but included 
6 Hispanic, 3 Black, 2 mixed-race, 2 Native American, 1 Indian of Mayan Decent, and 
1 Puerto Rican participants. Twenty-five participants indicated that they were married, 
20 single, 6 divorced, and 3 engaged or in a serious relationship. For the 28 participants who 
reported that they had children, they had between 1 and 4 children (M = 2.21) including 
adult children. 

Participants worked for CCWA from 1 to 6 months (M = 3.77) and their total work 
experience ranged from 0.33 to 44 years (M = 13.96). Their positions included full- and 
part-time employment in various positions including 13 family support workers, 7 social 
workers, 5 administrative assistants, 4 resource workers, 2 each of directors, supervisors, 
compliance technicians, kinship care specialists and transportation coordinators and pri- 
mary counselors, and the rest reported specialized occupations (e.g., equestrian program 
coordinator, data entry). 


2.2. Interviews 


Prior to contacting participants, CCWA emailed all eligible employees and indicated 
that our research was company approved and, as outside researchers, we would keep 
employee answers confidential. Interviews were conducted via phone at times convenient 
to respondents. Individuals participated in interviews at their work desks, while driving 
as part of their normal workday, or after work at home in the evening or on weekends. 
Using a semi-structured interview protocol, participants were asked how they came to 
CCWA, how they learned behavioral expectations for their positions, and messages that 
they received from organization members (e.g., supervisors and coworkers) or from social 
groups outside of the organization (e.g., family and friends) pertaining to managing work 
and private life responsibilities. Interviews lasted 15 to 72 min and averaged 39 min. A total 
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of 35.93 h of interview data were transcribed, resulting in 662 pages of typed single-spaced 
text for analysis. 


2.3. Analysis 


Qualitative coding and data analysis occurred in multiple cycles using an iterative 
process moving back and forth between data segments to understand meaning and com- 
munication processes [21]. We used NVivo software throughout the analysis to sort and 
organize data. Specifically, analysis began with initial coding, where we considered each 
of the responses and labeled them with a descriptive statement to summarize the ideas; 
this involved using key words to categorize important ideas and begin distilling the 
data [36]. After data were closely analyzed, we looked for patterns in the data by relabeling 
larger themes, extracting data to cluster ideas together into categories, and looking for 
relationships between ideas using visual mapping techniques [37]. 

We moved back and forth between micro and macro analyses until a clear pattern 
emerged from the data. During this process, memo writing occurred as we explained 
findings and clustered similar quotations to refine themes and understand larger commu- 
nication processes [38]. These coding cycles considered memorable messages, along with 
formal, informal, and nonverbal communication that shaped new employees’ understand- 
ing of work obligations and the ways that employees should manage intersections between 
work and life. 


3. Findings 
3.1. Anticipatory Socialization 

Our first research question asked: What factors influence potential employees of a nonprofit 
social welfare agency during anticipatory socialization? This question allowed us to explore the 
anticipatory socialization stage of organizational assimilation to determine patterns of why 
individuals applied to the nonprofit organization and their initial expectations of work. 
Recruitment and aligning expectations have bearing on attracting and retaining employees, 
contributing to individual and organizational sustainability [14]. 

Anticipatory socialization involves two distinct processes: (1) vocational anticipatory 
socialization, the process of selecting the type of work or career to pursue; and (2) organi- 
zational anticipatory socialization, the process of selecting a specific organization in which 
to do that work [22]. Although many findings were similar to those reported elsewhere, 
some unique factors influenced these nonprofit employees. 


3.1.1. Vocational Anticipatory Socialization 


New employees noted a variety of reasons why they were attracted to work for CCWA, 
representing vocational anticipatory socialization. First, some employees at CCWA were 
eager to use their degrees and training. One 32-year-old female administrative assistant 
reported, “I was actually looking for a job more in my degree field, which is business 
administration.” Although for many participants, their training meant using a social work 
degree, for others it meant using other specialized training (e.g., a business degree, grant 
writing skills). 

In other cases, employees explained that their socialization focused on pursuing 
helping occupations, which they connected to the mission of CCWA. A 22-year-old female 
family support worker explained her reason for working at CCWA: 


I have a lot of experience with children and especially children who come from rougher 
backgrounds, and have known foster kids myself, and so, um, child welfare is one of my 
passions, and so [CCWA] kind of fit along those—my passion. 


Like most newcomers we interviewed, she was drawn to occupations that were people 
oriented, which matched CCWA’s mission. This also mirrors Sander’s work indicating that 
organizational mission is important to nonprofit workers [35]. 

Further, some newcomers pursued occupational interests which related to specific 
CCWA programs. One man reported “I applied to be part of the equine program.” For him, 
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working with horses and children was important, but others wanted to work in specific 
areas such as adoption, data entry, transportation, or administration. 

Because vocational socialization is ongoing throughout life, other employees with 
many years of experience were adjusting or tweaking their career pursuits by changing 
jobs. A recently hired female specialist reported: 


I was working at the mental health center here and I didn’t like it. So, I was looking for 
something else and I saw the ad for the kinship specialist position, and I applied for it and 
interviewed and everything. And I got it. 


Like this person, over one-third of respondents were looking for change from their previous 
jobs or careers. Thus, similar to for-profit employees, during vocational anticipatory 
socialization, CCWA employees pursued careers based on their education, their desire 
to serve children and families, or interests in specific occupations. CCWA provided an 
opportunity to achieve those career goals. 


3.1.2. Organizational Anticipatory Socialization 


Communication patterns that led to discovering work opportunities at CCWA were 
typical of other findings on newcomers. Almost half of these newcomers applied because 
they learned about openings through personal contacts. For example, one 37-year-old 
male who previously worked with a CCWA employee reported “I was recruited basically 
... She was looking to fill a vacant supervisor position and I was looking.” In this case, 
personal contact with a previous coworker not only made the potential employee aware of 
the CCWA position, but the CCWA employee actively recruited him for it. 

By contrast, approximately one-quarter of newcomers found out about CCWA jobs 
through internet searches such as a female administrative assistant who explained, “I 
looked on their website for job openings and applied through there.” Additionally, a few 
worked for CCWA through temporary employment agencies or during internships before 
applying for regular employment. A recent 21-year-old female college graduate reported, 
“T did a practicum with them through my college, and then after I finished that semester, I 
applied for a full-time position.” Others found positions through professional magazines, 
job fairs, or local newspapers. 

Employees’ reasons for choosing to work for CCWA varied. Like many employees 
who change jobs, a common motive was looking for more satisfying work conditions. 
For example, one 37-year-old male succinctly explained his reasons for changing jobs as, 
“A couple of things—pay was better. And the way that they treat their employees was 
a lot better than where I was, too.” Like this example, seeking better work conditions 
and pay were common reasons for switching to CCWA. A few newcomers indicated the 
friendly people that they met during the interview made CCWA seem like it had good 
working conditions. 

Work-life issues influenced others to choose working for CCWA. A 36-year-old 
woman shared: 


It was really important to me to stay in [city]. This is the home area for both my husband 
and I. We moved home ... so I knew that my next career step had to happen in [city], 
which can be somewhat limiting. I’m just so thankful that worked out. 


For individuals like her, a recent move or geography and family relations made CCWA an 
attractive employer to maintaining work-life balance. 

Somewhat surprising, unique characteristics of CCWA seemed unimportant to most 
newcomers. Approximately two-thirds of respondents indicated that the nonprofit status 
of CCWA was unimportant and almost one-quarter indicated that there was nothing 
particular about CCWA that mattered to them, as this interview illustrates: 

I: Did the fact that CCWA was a nonprofit, or had religious affiliation, did any of that 

matter to you? 


R: Not really. I didn’t really care too much ... . I didn’t really know too much about the 
organization, to be honest, until after I started working. 
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For newcomers like this 24-year-old male, characteristics that mattered to some applicants 
were unimportant. In fact, he did not even research the organization as might be expected. 
Having a job and a “place to call home” were all that really mattered. Of course, for others, 
the fact that CCWA was a nonprofit with a positive reputation was very important. 

The religious nature of CCWA was an influential factor for a few employees. As a 
22-year-old female family support worker explained: 


I'm a Christian, so it’s nice kind of knowing I'm working with an organization that has 
that in their beliefs. It doesn’t really come up at work. I get daily devos in my email and 
that's about it, but it’s just kind of nice that that’s there ... It was a nice perk to see that. 


For her, CCWA’s religious nature made it possible to integrate her work and spiritual life. 
Quite often, CCWA’s religious affiliation was unimportant, but for a few newcomers like 
this woman, CCWA’s religious affiliation made accepting a position more appealing. 

Overall, consistent with research on recruiting for-profit employees, the findings 
suggest that communication from current employees was a common way for individuals 
to consider working at CCWA, although others learned about employment opportunities 
through typical recruitment efforts like internet job postings, job fairs, or internships. 
During organizational anticipatory socialization, participants usually indicated that they 
sought CCWA work to improve their work conditions. Interestingly, CCWA’s nonprofit 
status rarely mattered to them and calls into question the extent that nonprofit workers seek 
meaningful work over simply locating employment. Further, CCWA’s religious affiliation 
only mattered to a small minority of newcomers. This suggests that occupational identity 
was more important to these employees than organizational identity. Job opportunities 
that fit participants’ identity motivated them to work for CCWA, but frequently it was not 
the organization itself that attracted them. 


3.2. Communication to Learn Work-Life Role Expectations 


Throughout the interviews, new employees were asked about messages from work 
and at home concerning managing work and life roles. As noted, while employees did not 
always join CCWA because it was a nonprofit, as they learned about the organization’s 
mission to help children and families, they became invested in the work. One 42-year-old 
social worker shared “there’s a great support to do our work ... which is make families 
stronger spiritually and physically ... . The organization, it tries to create the resources and 
environment so we can do that work.” However, this work could be emotionally taxing and 
require variable hours. To address some of the challenges of the work, messages from the 
organization and coworkers emphasized self-care and boundaries to manage workloads. 


3.2.1. Messages Supporting Work-Life Balance 


The second research question asked: What communicative messages do newcomers in non- 
profit organizations receive to help them manage their work-life boundaries from both organizational 
members and other members of their network during organizational assimilation? This question 
allowed us to explore how newcomers’ expectations and the messages that they received 
aligned with their expectations and allowed for them to navigate work-life balance as a 
new employee. 

At the corporate level, training programs and workshops were offered to help em- 
ployees with stress and other workplace and work-life issues. A 22-year-old female family 
support worker shared: 


We definitely talk about self-care a lot. I know I’ve heard that mentioned here and at 
trainings that I’ve gone to outside the office [through CCWA]. Talking about how work is 
work and when you go home you need to find a way to de-stress and let that go because 
it’s not good to take that with you. ... [Training discusses] things we can do outside of 
work to take care of ourselves like exercising, reading a book, going to the movies, things 
like that. 
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Participants shared that the formal training provided specifically encouraged separat- 
ing work from nonwork and finding ways to release workplace stress, emphasizing the 
importance of private life activities. 

These work-life messages were also shared in new employees’ interactions with 
coworkers. A 42-year old male social worker explained, “People tell me, just remember 
to take care of yourself. My coworker, the other social worker who I share this room with 
is, she’s always nice and telling me ‘Go eat lunch outside. You need to just relax a little 
bit.” Other employees emphasized how coworkers encouraged them to talk about difficult 
situations at work to vent so that they did not talk about work at home. A 21-year-old male 
family support worker emphasized: 


What the supervisors have said about that is basically like, this job can be pretty emotional 
and they say that you just need to try to leave it at the office and make sure you're taking 
care of yourself at home. ... They just kind of emphasize the importance of self-care. 


Support and guidance from existing organizational members emphasized self-care to new 
employees to help them acclimate. 

Another way CCWA helped new and existing employees to manage work-life was 
to limit working overtime and encourage employees instead to take flextime as needed. 
Limiting work hours was intended to help prevent overwork and burnout, to make the 
job sustainable, particularly because some workers had positions that required managing 
challenging or emotional situations. A female kinship care specialist talked about how she 
appreciated the “flexible schedule and just kind of being able to do my own thing” as long 
as the work got done. The work CCWA was responsible for was a seven-days-a-week task 
because family visits and meetings also happened on weekends. However, CCWA made 
sure employees had weekends off by rotating people “on call” and providing work cell 
phones separate from personal phones. Because of weekend work, employees had more 
flexibility in the week to take time off. For many with family obligations, being able to 
come and go as needed helped them manage private life needs. 

Further, messages from management and coworkers encouraged new employees 
to attend to family matters when necessary to balance private life needs. Especially as 
employees started, they were told to not work overtime by supervisors and coworkers. 
A 23-year-old female coordinator shared how she was encouraged to “make time for the 
things that I want to do” by taking days off. Her boss was “totally fine with me flexing 
my time and coming in late or leaving early some days.” Participants used flextime to go 
to doctor appointments, register with the department of motor vehicles, stay at home on 
school holidays or with their sick children, move their own children from school to after- 
school programs, care for elderly family members, run errands, or even just to sleep in. 

In a more extreme instance, a 36-year-old female in development talked about how 
the organization put family first and really supported her when she had to attend to her 
son who broke his arm. She was pleasantly surprised and greatly appreciated the support 
and flexibility: 

The office was wonderful! The VP called me the morning of the surgery. I had only been 

there [at CCWA] for probably a couple of months and the VP called me the morning of 

the surgery and let me know he was thinking about our family and he has my son in 

his prayers and he was just really thoughtful about it. Later that day one of his admin 

assistants dropped off a wonderful care package full of really cool stuff for little boys. ... 

That was amazing to me. 


During interviews, participants readily recalled instances where they were encouraged to 
care for themselves and their private life needs, particularly those involving family. The 
instances involved training workshops, verbal messages from organizational leaders and 
coworkers, and observations of other employees using policies and flextime to manage 
work and private life needs. 
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3.2.2. Barriers to Work-Life Balance 


With all the messages, training, and policies supporting work-life separation and 
encouraging sustainable work-life practices, it would seem like employees would feel sup- 
ported as they managed work-life balance. However, despite sincere efforts to help employ- 
ees across CCWA, new employees interviewed struggled to manage work and life needs 
for a variety of structural reasons. They encountered internal organizational constraints, 
systemic constraints, and other challenges creating barriers around job experiences. 


Internal Organizational Constraints 


First, high turnover at CCWA (approximately half of hired employees left employment 
within 12 months) meant that most employees were relatively new. A 21-year-old male 
family support worker detailed, “Most of the family support workers are relatively new. 
I think generally that most of them have been here a year or two and not much more 
than that.” More experienced and longer tenured employees in CCWA were stretched to 
complete their work, leaving little time for mentoring or helping onboard new employees. 
A 36-year-old female in development confided, “Joining a new organization can be really 
tough. It is not that they are unsupportive, but they may not care because they are doing 
their own work.” 

Training new employees took existing workers away from time to complete their own 
work. The additional mentoring responsibility put a strain on existing worker’s ability 
to manage work and life, as well as to model beneficial practices. Further, high turnover 
meant that some employees doing training had only a few months more experience than 
new employees and were still figuring out their own work. The high percentage of 
new employees also meant new members had few opportunities to observe and learn 
appropriate work-life balance strategies. 

New employees working with clients relied on supervisors or coworkers for help 
learning the work of their actual positions. Many employees shadowed coworkers so 
existing employees could continue working and train simultaneously. However, shadowing 
was limited to experiences that randomly occurred during the shadowing period and left 
many tasks or procedures out of the training. A 21-year-old male family support worker 
said shadowing was “pretty helpful” but wanted more because he did not feel “prepared.” 
He continued that “each case is different, so there were some things that didn’t really come 
up while I was shadowing her, or even some common things” and he needed to know 
how to do regularly to complete his job. This lack of preparation created difficulty in 
completing work, extended the time it took to learn and accomplish tasks, and contributed 
to uncertainty. These consequences required additional effort and emotion management 
that further strained new employees’ ability to balance work demands. 

A 42-year-old experienced, social worker shared that shadowing “gave me an idea of 
how complex” his job was but failed to train him adequately on the copious paperwork 
required. Discussing the training, he continued, “It’s not enough because there are a lot 
of forms that I still need to ask how to do.” At times, he did not even know he needed to 
complete forms. He shared: 


I just get an email saying this form has not been submitted, so then I didn’t know anything 
about it. Then I go talk to my supervisor and ask her “What do I need to do now?” They 
are requesting me to do something I don’t even know. 


Instances like these slowed workers down because they were confused about work pro- 
cesses and often felt that they were burdening their coworkers and supervisors with ques- 
tions, making it challenging to manage work obligations in the time allotted. Inadequate 
preparation led to time management conflicts that exacerbated work-life stress. 

Another internal structural constraint was that CCWA worked across several states. 
This meant that some employees held unique positions in their office and they had to 
coordinate with people in the same positions at different offices for training and work. A 
female kinship care specialist commented, “I’d say working with people in other offices is 
kind of difficult because you can’t just walk down the hall and ask them a question. You 
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have to email or call and sometimes that can be harder.” When she did her shadowing, 
she had to travel to another location and “It was just more difficult in that I didn’t have 
somebody in the office with me that could help me and show me.” Distance made training 
difficult and meant making extra effort and time to coordinate work contributing to work- 
life stress. 

Finally, work volume was an issue. Particularly as new employees, participants took 
longer to complete tasks than seasoned employees. A 42-year-old male social worker who 
was supposed to work 40 hour weeks said when he started, he was “working 50 h a week.” 
He expanded, “Ethically, I cannot just say ‘this is my limit on this case.’ This is what I’m 
going to do just because the company or the organization cannot provide more social 
workers so we can have less cases.” New employees felt an ethical responsibility to help 
their clients even if that meant working longer hours. 


Systemic Constraints 


Additional constraints resulted from positions that required coordination with external 
organizations as part of the overall system of serving clients. This created scheduling issues 
affecting work-life balance. While people working in administrative roles worked normal 
business hours and avoided overtime because their work was all internal at CCWA, people 
in many positions struggled with scheduling because their schedules were dictated by 
government agencies that CCWA served. A 23-year-old program coordinator discussed 
how she was told in her interview that she would have to work an occasional Saturday. She 
agreed to work one Saturday every month, but because CCWA works with government 
organizations, CCWA employees were required to staff government sponsored events 
every Saturday. She said she and her coworkers “all feel the same way. We all, we're pretty 
irritated and a little blindsided when we were told that we had to do these.” So, although 
CCWA tried to help this employee manage her schedule, CCWA had little ability to do so. 
Even though “it’s not going to be forever,” she was concerned about the implications and 
shared, “I just worry sometimes that me showing I will work every Saturday kind of puts 
an idea that I’m always available every Saturday and that is not the case at all.” In fact, 
Saturday work caused her to miss several family events which created imbalance in her 
private life and criticism from family members. 

A second systemic constraint resulted from the clients associated with employee 
caseloads. Employee’s cases included working with children who had to attend school 
full-time and family members of the children who had various work schedules which 
created difficult and fluctuating schedules to manage. Employees work responsibilities 
often required being highly flexible in meeting clients outside of business hours including 
evenings and weekends. For example, a different 23-year-old female program coordinator 
described how she shifted her hours to accommodate teenagers she worked with. “A 
normal day for me really doesn’t start until like 10:00 a.m. because I work a lot in the 
evening.” Overall, new employees acknowledged that to do their jobs, they had to work 
non-standard hours which they had to explain to family and friends in their private lives. 

Additionally, the unpredictable work often resulted in frequent rescheduling and 
adjustments to meet employee and clients’ time constraints. A 21-year-old male family 
support worker explained that with his caseload, he could meet some people during 
working hours, but there were not enough late afternoon time slots available, so he needed 
to work some evenings. These meetings were further complicated because his clients “have 
a lot of things that come up last minute” and cancellations need to be rescheduled by the 
end of the month. For example: 


If they're sick, they can’t just cancel their day. They still have to do their visits, so 
somebody has to cover. It’s not necessarily like people come, track you down at your 
cubicle and make you do the visits; they just really want to make sure ... to cover 
that visit. 
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A female transportation worker echoed work variability, commenting “Yeah, you’re con- 
stantly dealing with changes with scheduling and having to reschedule and having to 
change things around and cancel. ... It’s probably the most difficult thing to deal with.” 


Challenges Creating Barriers around Job Expectations 


While lack of tenured employees, challenges with specific training, workload volume, 
and unpredictable schedules would be challenging for any employee, these new employ- 
ees faced additional pressure because they wanted to complete their work to show job 
competence and remain employed. Many participants expressed wanting to help children 
which is the central work of the organization; as such, they felt pressure to go above and 
beyond because they “care” about the kids. For example, a 23-year-old program coordina- 
tor asserted, “I will fight any battle that I need to, to make sure that these kids get what 
they need to be successful. I will go head to head with anybody.” Feeling deep obligations 
to help their clients spurred employees to weigh work as a high priority contributing stress 
when managing work and life demands. 

Ultimately, although employees were told to care for themselves, the pressure to 
simultaneously care for self and child-clients caused tension that seemed irreconcilable 
for many employees. Employees talked about flexing their hours but then indicated 
working more than 40 h weeks. Some confided that they underreported their hours, which 
contributed to more “imbalance.” A male social worker explained this tension: 


I think the organization sometimes surprises me because they send us messages that we 
need to keep working with families; we need to keep providing them with the best help. 
... Then the contrary messages I get from my coworkers is that sometimes if I visit with 
somebody ... they will say something like, “Oh, that’s too much time. You're spending 
too much time with those kids.” 


The mixed messages increased tensions, caused imbalances in explaining work to cowork- 
ers, created difficulties seeking advice about work, and made work more time consuming 
and challenging. 

New employees explained work was “emotionally draining” and challenging which 
made it “difficult to separate from personal life a lot of the time” (21-year-old male family 
support worker). Many new employees discussed separating work and life, both for legal 
reasons (client confidentiality) and to take a break from work. One 54-year-old data entry 
clerk explained “when I get home, I am ready to let it all go. I don’t take work home.” 
These participants further explained that separating work and the rest of life was important 
for self-care and well-being, so they did their best to not talk about work outside their 
working hours. 

However, separating work and private life could be challenging because technol- 
ogy allowed for constant access. Even when employees knew that they did not have to 
answer messages outside of work hours, messages still were present. As a 59-year-old 
counselor explained: 


My boss will communicate whenever something occurs to her, so things come through 
on my phone. So, I tend to respond to that. She'll write me back and say, “Remember, 
you don’t have to respond on weekends.” She’s not expecting me to respond on the times 
when I am off; it’s just that I carry my phone around. 


Other workers got a sense that they were obligated to reply to emails and phone messages 
quickly anytime. A 36-year-old female in development explained how she did not respond 
immediately to an email and then received email messages asking whether she saw the 
email and “did you follow up with him?” This led to a feeling that “We kind of work all 
the time.” 

Both the number and variability of hours worked were a point of contention with 
family members. Many workers discussed how they had multiple conversations with 
family to justify their work. A 54-year-old female data entry clerk explained that her family 
“probably would like me to be home more” but she would explain that “some days are 
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busier than others; that’s just the way it is.” A 23-year-old female program coordinator 
who worked a lot of evenings and weekends explained: 


My job takes up a lot of my time and a lot of my effort and a lot of my emotion and a lot of 
my capability to be emotionally attached to my family. ... They were frustrated. When I 
told them when I got the job, I was like, “Oh, they [CCWA] said it'd be a pretty much 9-5 
and I'd work about one weekend a month or something like that.” Then when I started, I 
worked every weekend and almost every evening and that probably just didn’t put a very 
good taste in their mouth. 


In response, her family encouraged her to talk with her boss and request working 
fewer weekends. She was aware that her hours were a point of contention and her family 
expressed dismay when she missed family events. These exchanges contributed to feelings 
of work-life imbalance. Although comments like these from family members were intended 
to be supportive, they simultaneously contributed to work-life stress by suggesting that 
employees were not effectively managing work-life balance. 

While most new employees were experimenting on how to manage their workloads, 
learn their positions, flex their hours, and negotiate family expectations, several openly 
discussed plans to leave CCWA to gain balance. Participant’s discussed “stress and a lot of 
emotion and anxiety” as well as feeling overwhelmed by the work and lack of training to 
do their job well. Additionally, comments from family members (spouses, children, parents) 
contributed to feelings of imbalance and provided an impetus to find a different position. 


4. Discussion 


This study explored the assimilation process for new employees in a nonprofit social 
welfare agency that was experiencing high new employee turnover. The goal of this study 
was to gain understanding of how the unique characteristics of this type of nonprofit work, 
in which workers may feel that it is normative to sacrifice areas of their nonwork “life” 
because they are doing meaningful work [29,35], may influence employees’ understanding 
of appropriate work-life balance during the assimilation process. Work-life experiences 
are important for creating sustainable working conditions for employees and contributing 
to organizational sustainability [4,14]. While we recognize that our study occurred in 
a single nonprofit organization, our analysis adds to the body of research in this area 
and the findings point to practical and theoretical implications that warrant additional 
exploration. Our analysis suggested that vocational anticipatory socialization for these 
employees occurred as they looked for work that used their education and met their 
interests. Additionally, organizational anticipatory socialization occurred as participants 
learned about job opportunities through personal contacts and mediated messages. These 
findings are quite similar to findings for employees in for-profit organizations with few 
differences, adding support to existing understanding. 

Further, our analysis indicated that new employees received a variety of often contra- 
dictory messages concerning work-life balance. Organizational leaders, supervisors, and 
peers frequently encouraged them to maintain work-life balance to take care of themselves. 
At the same time, the structure, nature, and communication of the work created obstacles 
to maintaining work-life balance for those serving clients, although not for those in more 
office related tasks. These findings offer important conceptual and practical implications. 

First, this study enriches and extends organizational assimilation research in two 
ways. Whereas previous research has focused on employees in for-profit organizations [22] 
or volunteers [25], this study examined employees of nonprofit organizations. Findings 
confirmed that the assimilation process is quite similar between nonprofit and for-profit full- 
time employees despite occupational and organizational differences. Employee recruitment 
for nonprofit agencies is similar to other settings and nonprofit employees face similar 
uncertainties in their new jobs. Surprisingly, the organization’s nonprofit and religious 
status were important only for a small percentage of newcomers; most new employees 
were more concerned about issues like pay, job requirements, and location. However, 
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others were motivated by a need to help and serve others, similar to the motivations of 
some volunteers [39]. 

Researchers primarily have examined organizational identity as an outcome of as- 
similation for employees [40] and volunteers [41]. Further, Sander’s work explains how 
nonprofit organizational members often engage in organizational identity as part of mean- 
ingful work [35]. Results in the current study suggest that identification with the nonprofit 
was not a reason that employees joined CCWA. Some were simply looking for better work 
conditions (e.g., higher salary), while many others identified with the type of work and 
the clients. For the latter group, occupational identification was more critical than orga- 
nizational identification during the hiring process and these early stages of assimilation. 
Participants were first concerned with the occupational role they would fill and later em- 
braced the mission and values of the work rather than the specific nonprofit organization; 
this explains the willingness of many participants to switch from a similar organization to 
CCWA. Perhaps over time, those who remain in nonprofit organizations develop higher 
levels of organizational identification. Thus, this study expands our understanding of 
anticipatory socialization by emphasizing the importance of differentiating between occu- 
pational and organizational identification and emphasizes the need to further explore how 
these two factors have differential impacts during the assimilation process. 

Second, this study provides a variety of insights into work-life balance issues that 
influence individual and organizational sustainability. Results suggest that employees re- 
ceived mixed or contradictory messages about maintaining work-life balance. The explicit 
messages were consistent: take care of yourself and maintain good work-life boundaries. 
Organizational policies such as flextime also promoted work-life care. Unfortunately, struc- 
tural and job-related factors hindered this possibility when clients needed to be served 
during evening and weekend hours or when the complexity of learning the job or com- 
pleting job requirements caused employees to work extra hours—sometimes covertly or 
without receiving overtime pay. This pattern of communication mirrors work by Kirby and 
Krone [19] that indicated policies can exist, but employees are more influenced by the day 
to day discursive interactions that shape understandings of workplace expectations. New 
nonprofit employees may be particularly vulnerable to discursive and mixed messages, 
honoring messages that indicate the importance of work over life, as they attempt to 
assimilate into the organization and be accepted. 

Employee behavior in response to mixed messages is consistent with research by 
Wieland [31], who found that to appear competent and as a great worker, some employ- 
ees forgo employer mandated balance policies. For nonprofit employees, occupational 
identification or internalization of the “ideal work norm” is another impetus for nonprofit 
employees to dedicate as much time as necessary to work in order in order to be seen as a 
valued employee [14,42]. Conflicting messages resulted in employees emphasizing work 
over private life for the most part and feeling compelled to compromise private life to 
manage work obligations, a result consistent with other work-life research [16,34,43,44]. 

The pattern of favoring work over private life confirms that workers rely on “practices” 
over the “policy” in organizations to determine acceptable behavior [19]. Newcomers were 
aware that CCWA stressed self-care and balancing personal and professional obligations, 
but they observed others in the workplace who were committed to clients and sacrificed 
private life to complete work. Consistent with the ideal worker norm [42], because many 
in CCWA’s workforce are relatively young, employees felt that they needed to do what it 
took to complete the work, with some expressing fear that if they were not able to perform 
the work that it was because they were not capable workers. Thus, their own impression of 
management concerns as newcomers worked against them seeking the information and 
assistance that they needed [45]. 

Consistent with conceptualization of stress related to work-life balance, this study 
confirms that these new employees experienced two types of time-based conflict [46]. The 
long and irregular hours created time conflicts since they could not be at work and home 
at the same time. In addition, their psychological response to their clients’ conditions made 
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it difficult to disengage from work even after they left work, bringing work thoughts into 
private life time. Some attempted to manage their work thoughts and emotions by not 
discussing work at home, but others admitted that they had difficulty turning off work 
when they were not on the clock. So, although organizations may develop policies to 
reduce the number of hours physically involving work, these policies will not address the 
mental overlap of this stressful work. 

Finally, results indicate that technology has made maintaining work-life balance 
more difficult. Respondents mentioned how cellphones created a sense of obligation to be 
available 24/7 even if the official communication from the organization indicated otherwise. 
Being called or receiving text messages by someone in the organization suggested that 
they should be willing to interrupt their personal lives to prioritize work. Consistent 
with research on corporations, the results suggest that technology is contributing to the 
employees of this nonprofit organization working longer hours at work and at home 
without receiving additional compensation [47]. 


Applications 


These findings have practical applications for leaders of nonprofit organization man- 
aging employees to make workplaces and employee experiences more sustainable. First, 
organizational leaders may benefit from emphasizing both occupational and organizational 
information during the assimilation stage to help workers identify with both the work and 
the organization as they learn how to complete work tasks. Recruitment messages tend to 
emphasize organization image and mission. Emphasizing other occupational opportuni- 
ties, such as accounting or grant writing, in addition to social service jobs, may be effective 
in attracting and recruiting new members. 

Second, our findings reinforce that the nonprofit employees in our study are attracted 
to work-life policies that offer flexibility because flexible policies enable workers to ac- 
commodate some work-life concerns. Beyond CCWA, emphasizing policies that enable 
work-life balance may attract more employees to organizations. However, to retain em- 
ployees, additional communication and practices that take the unpredictability out of work 
hours seems necessary to fulfill workers’ expectations for managing work-life balance. 
For example, providing workers with clear expectations of hours, hiring and retaining 
a sufficient number of workers to create reasonable workloads, and hiring workers to 
work later shifts or weekends up-front would help workers determine if the position is 
a good fit based on their work and life needs. These practices could reduce turnover by 
reducing unmet expectations [48] and enhance worker and organizational sustainability. 
Finally, organizations need to attend to messages that employees receive at multiple orga- 
nizational levels, from upper management to peers. Alleviating contradictory messages 
could relieve tensions new employees encounter that lead to feelings of imbalance and 
being overwhelmed. 


5. Conclusions 


Assimilation involves learning job tasks alongside organizational norms and culture. 
Gaining an understanding of how an organization expects employees to manage work-life 
balance is part of that learning process. This study’s results indicate that organizations may 
communicate clear expectations for maintaining work-life balance in their explicit messages, 
but that employees learn norms from other sources as well. In this study, employees in 
a nonprofit social welfare agency learned through observation of their peers and the 
structure of the work that those explicit work-life balance messages did not represent the 
organizational norm of prioritizing work over private life. 
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